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Abstract 

I t is readily recognised that “study and residence abroad are significant 
contexts for second language learning and development” (Mitchell, Tracy- 
Ventura, & McManus, 2015, p. 1), but the Year Abroad (YA) also provides 
Modern Foreign Language (MFL) students with a unique opportunity to 
develop personal and professional skills. YA students go through what is 
often tenned a ‘transformative experience’ (British Academy/UCML, 2012). 
Flowever, the problem of skills self-recognition and articulation remains. 
Without strong support structures students struggle to understand these 
skills and how to talk about them. This case study explores the creation 
of an employability-focussed support structure for MFL undergraduate 
students centred on preparing for, getting the most out of, and articulating 
the ‘soft skills’ learnt from the YA. The study presents evidence from three 
core activities: 1) interviews with YA returners, now final-year students; 2) 
support through tailored employability modules; and 3) the launch of an 
interactive online resource for students who are on their YA. 
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1. Context and rationale 

The very nature of the YA - unfamiliar surroundings, distance from friends and 
relatives, change in work/study culture - means that students need to adapt and 
assimilate quickly. 

Recent ‘skills lists’, issued by bodies such as the Council for Industry and 
Higher Education (AGR/CIHE, 2011), draw attention to a variety of complex 
‘soft skills’ which employers look for in potential employees: confidence, 
initiative, resilience, flexibility, self-motivation/drive. These skills are often 
categorised as ‘personal skills’ and, as they tend to be developed through 
‘experience’, can be very difficult for students to master (Havergal, 2015). 
This difficulty is further compounded by the struggle to readily define and 
identify the skills: what is ‘resilience’?; how does someone know that they 
are ‘resilient’?; - and the problem of articulation - how do you evidence 
‘resilience’ in your CV, personal statement, or at an interview? Students feel 
more confident talking about their academic achievements rather than their 
personal skills. 

Students’ time abroad accelerates their professional development alongside 
their language proficiency. Staff comment on the change: YA returners are 
more confident, engaged, and receive criticism more readily; in essence, they 
have begun to develop the skills employers are looking for, and the YA acts as 
evidence of this. However, the problem of skills self-recognition and articulation 
remains (Leggott & Stapleford, 2004; Small & Deakin Crick, 2008). Without 
strong support structures, students struggle to understand these skills and how 
to talk about them. 

To overcome this, researchers and students at the University of Southampton 
have established a framework to support MFL students in advance of, and on 
return from, the YA: 

• First, interviews with returning YA students established how corrfident 
they were about presenting their professional development. 
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• Second, the results of these interviews informed the creation of two 
Employability Modules and an employability-focussed online resource, 
responding to the problem of skills self-recognition and articulation. The 
Year Two employability module encourages the use of an e-portfolio to 
record and articulate skills developed through experience, an activity 
which can be continued during the YA and implemented through the 
Final Year module. 

• Third, the Residence and Employment Abroad Leading to International 
Employability (REALIE) website provides peer-to-peer support, 
advice and links to resources, including monthly blogs by current YA 
students - selected from an open application round. 


2. Aims and objectives 

The overarching aim of this initiative was the creation of an employability- 
focussed support structure for undergraduate MFL students. 

The objectives of the initiative are to: 

• assess feedback from YA returners on the soft skills they feel they have 
developed during the YA; 

• identify common issues centred around articulating soft skills 
development; 

• prepare students for soft skills development during the YA through the 
provision of tailored employability modules; 

• create a framework for reflection on and articulation of these skills; 

• facilitate students’ awareness of the transferability of these skills into 
the graduate job market. 
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3. What we did 

3.1. Information gathering, 

interviews with Year Abroad Returners 

The MFL students interviewed had completed YA internships in France 
and Mexico and had had the opportunity to develop ‘soft skills’ in a work 
environment. It was apparent that until they were interviewed for this project 
they had not reflected on that development. They were aware of soft skills and 
the importance of these during the recruitment process and in the workplace, but 
needed prompting to identify them. However, the students had clearly reflected 
on residence abroad as a generally transformative experience. 

Unsurprisingly, the students focused on communication skills as those which 
they felt had developed most during their YA. This was not restricted to making 
progress in the foreign language. As their principal objective whilst abroad 
was to develop their foreign language skills, the students had paid particular 
attention to language and its use. By observing and listening to colleagues - ‘soft 
skills’ in themselves - students had gained insight into more subtle aspects of 
communication and how communication impacts on the creation of a positive 
working environment. The students also felt they were in a privileged position; 
colleagues spoke more freely around them. One student commented that she 
“knew all the gossip” and that her colleagues sometimes seemed to forget she 
was there when discussing work related issues. The reasons for this are unclear: 
perhaps an underestimation of the students’ understanding or possibly because 
the students were not perceived as full members of the team, being short-term 
employees. 

This sensitivity to language also provided opportunity for broader cultural 
observations, for example, regarding formality and politeness in the workplace 
and the relationship between this and professional hierarchy. Students commented 
that their work enviromuents seemed more formal than those in the UK, but 
acknowledged that their experience of comparable UK environments was limited. 
Conversely, one student completing an internship in Mexico contrasted the 
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formality she noted in some aspects of her work environment with an exuberant 
friendliness and what she perceived as a good number of colleagues’ desire to do 
“as little as possible”. While noting these cultural differences, students stressed 
that these were personal observations and did not necessarily extend to other 
workplaces. It was apparent that the students had become sophisticated cultural 
observers and that - as they noted - this recognition of cultural difference had a 
profound and positive impact upon them. On return from the YA, they felt more 
open to other cultures and had become increasingly flexible in their personal 
and professional attitudes, and more accommodating to others in team-working 
environments. 

Finally, the most significant effect of residence abroad was a greater willingness 
to take on challenges and an improved ability to overcome them. The students 
saw the YA itself as a positive but challenging experience, and, having overcome 
many individual challenges while abroad, they were more confident, resilient and 
independent. They also saw the practical side to this ability: being able to plan, 
prioritise, and self-set deadlines - effectively to project manage - underpinned 
by the confidence that they could achieve, as one student said, anything she set 
her mind to. Interestingly, the students struggled to give specific examples of how 
the skills developed had led them to work/behave differently since returning, but 
rather felt that the experience had impacted on every aspect of their personal, 
academic and professional lives. 

3.2. The provision of tailored employability modules 
to prepare students for soft skills 
development during the YA 

The interview results were combined with research into the employment 
challenges faced by Humanities students (AGR, 2013; HESA, 2014). 
Three key aims were identified to support the skills development of MFL 
undergraduates: 

• Students must learn to recognise how they are developing soft skills, 
and which skills they are developing, before they leave for their YA. 
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• This learning must be self-determined, to ensure that students are able 
to continue while away from campus. 

• Students must be aware of how their YA skills transfer into the graduate 
job market (British Academy/UCML, 2012). 

The second year employability module was created during summer 2015 to 
facilitate the first and second aims. Through the second year module, MFL 
students are encouraged to step outside their comfort zone and try new activities, 
including internships. The first session focusses on e-portfolios, used to facilitate 
independent refiection on skills development. Students learn about e-portfolios 
on a conceptual level, alongside why they should use them (Yorke & Knight, 
2006). E-portfolios enhance students’ awareness of their learning in relation to 
skills rather than grades, encouraging them to link skills with experience and 
to evidence development through various media - blogs; photography; videos; 
social networks. Students are shown a demonstration of how to setup the 
preferred e-portfolio, Pathbrite (www.pathbrite.com), and a number of Pathbrite 
‘case studies’, created by current undergraduate Humanities students, evidence 
how the e-portfolio can work with students’ curricular, co-curricular, and extra- 
curricular activity. In subsequent sessions students are set tasks to help build 
their e-portfolio, motivating them and encouraging increased self-awareness. 
Moreover, MFL students are encouraged to continue building e-portfolio content 
during their YA, creating an evidence base for job applications and interviews 
on their return. All e-portfolio activity is supported by a ‘Resources and Advice’ 
page in the module’s Virtual Learning Environment (VLE) and a dedicated 
postgraduate teaching assistant. 

The final aim - that MFL students must be aware of how their YA skills transfer 
into the graduate job market - is achieved through the module VLE. The site 
houses information which helps students to gauge ‘What employers want’, 
including internal and external resources, provided by the University Careers 
Service, The Guardian, TargetJobs and Milkround. The VLE also hosts links to 
skills-building resources, based on the transferable skills list on the University’s 
Opportunity Profiles ‘OPUS’ website (http://opus.soton.ac.uk), demystifying 
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such terms as ‘resilience’ while helping MFL students to understand how they 
demonstrate their skills. A collection of work experience, volunteering, and 
internship opportunities encourage students to get off-campus experience before 
their YA, in order to build confidence in existing abilities, such as communication 
with people from different cultures and backgrounds. 

3.3. The creation of a framework for reflection 
and articulation on YA-developed skills 
through the launch of an interactive 
online resource for students 

The REALIE website was created in 2012 by the Centre for Languages, 
Linguistics and Area Studies (LLAS) and the Modem Languages Department at 
the University of Southampton. During summer 2015, the Faculty employability 
team undertook to update the REALIE site, creating an interactive employability 
resource for undergraduate students embarking on a YA. An MFL student partner 
was recruited to redesign and develop the website before re-launching REALIE 
at the start of the 2015/16 academic year. 

REALIE provides information for MFL students before, during, and after the 
YA. It helps students to identify, develop and demonstrate skills gained whilst 
studying and/or working overseas by highlighting how the YA experience can 
be used to develop skills and increase employability. Resources are tailored 
specifically to the three YA choices: English Language Assistant for the British 
Council; studying at a partner university as an ERASMUS student; or on a work 
placement. In order to create a resource which is both interactive and student- 
led, a blogging platform was incorporated into the REALIE site. Via the blog, 
a selection of current third year MFL students share their experiences, advice, 
and the skills they develop throughout their time abroad. Bloggers are able to 
reflect on their own growing skillset whilst sharing information and advice with 
their peers. 

In the first semester, YA bloggers share their experiences on the ‘culture shock’, 
the challenges they face and how they overcome them, and the skills they 
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develop personally, professionally, and socially. Each blogger shares personal 
perspectives, focussing on skills development and employability. In the first 
few months abroad, bloggers noted developments in their communication, 
networking, project management, self-management and personal effectiveness 
skills. As one REALIE blogger reported: “We are developing our organisational 
skills like never before, completing tasks that are not dissimilar to the sort of 
challenges we’ll have to one day face in the workplace”. Furthermore, students 
working abroad have highlighted the differences in foreign working culture: a 
female blogger stated that she has learnt “to speak up without being afraid to do 
so in a new environmenf’. 

REALIE has been created by students, for students and will soon feature a new 
reflective tool to consolidate the site’s aims. Designed for both REALIE bloggers 
and YA students, this tool will encourage them to think about the professional 
transition they are undergoing during their YA, how this has developed, and the 
ways in which it will become useful in future employment. 


4. Discussion and conciusion 

This case study has identified that MFL students are greatly advantaged by 
their YA in the acceleration of their professional skills development, but that 
they do not always recognise this development as directly related to their 
employability. The creation of the Year Two Employability Module and 
the REALIE web resource facilitate a gradual, escalating awareness of the 
professional boost that a YA can give undergraduate students, encouraging 
self-reflection and bespoke growth. Bringing a student’s existing achievements 
and skills together using Pathbrite gives them confidence in their personal as 
well as linguistic abilities, which in turn encourages them to make the most of 
the YA from the start. 

Future work to enhance MFL employability will include case studies from 
students who have been REALIE bloggers, and reflection interviews with YA 
returners who have engaged with REALIE and the Year Two module, to gauge 
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impact across the pilot year. Feedback from interviews and case studies, along 
with input from MFL colleagues and careers staff, will contribute to further 
development of YA employability support over summer 2016 and the creation of 
a final-year employability module. 
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